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IN NEWS 


Festivities go on amid 
tightened security 


Macy’s Thanksgiving parade in New 
York goes off (mostly) without a hitch 


ROBERT DEUTSCH/USA TODAY 


IN OPINION 


I celebrated holidays 
in a mobile home 


Suzanne Anarde: Don’t knock trailers 
or their value to our country 


IN MONEY 


Out of habit, Cyber 
Monday will be huge 


Americans are expected to click away, 
spend $6.6 billion this Monday 


Chargers feast on 
faltering Cowboys 


Dallas loses third straight as Prescott 
and offense sputter again in 28-6 loss 


IN LIFE 


Netflix takes look 
back in new series 


Spike Lee revisits She’s Gotta Have It, 
and Godless mines Old West 
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Oscar talk hangs 
on Gary Oldman’s 
hat as Churchill 


Actor getting critical acclaim for role 
as British prime minister in Darkest Hour. 
In Life 


JACK ENGLISH 


U.S. waging tech war 
against opioid epidemic 


First step: Better ways to 
measure, interpret pain 


Gregory Korte 
USA TODAY 


WASHINGTON - Every year, mil- 
lions of Americans will go to their doc- 
tors complaining of pain, and their doc- 
tors will ask them to rate their degree of 
discomfort on a zero-to-10 scale or us- 
ing a range of smiley-face symbols. 

The doctor will have to take their 
word for it. And then, all too often, the 
doctor will prescribe a powerful and 


addictive opioid painkiller. 

It’s a longstanding — if impre- 
cise and subjective — way of mea- 
suring and treating pain. And it’s 
at least partly responsible for 
starting an addiction crisis that 
killed 64,000 people last year. 

“One of the things we heard 
from many physicians is that the 
pain-specific indicator contributed to 
this crisis,’ said Kellyanne Conway, 
President Trump’s top adviser on the 
opioid crisis. “We don’t think health 
care by emoji is good idea.” 

So the Trump administration, which 
has declared the opioid crisis a public 


ie 


Kellyanne 
Conway 


health emergency, is backing ef- 
forts to find better ways of mea- 
suring and treating pain in the 
hope of developing precise 
treatments that would be more 
effective than opioids — and 
without the often catastrophic 
side effects. 

Next month, the National In- 
stitutes of Health will open proposals 
for $4 million in small-business grants 
to develop a device or technology to 
objectively measure pain. That could 
take the form of a blood test, a device to 
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USA TODAY NETWORK SPECIAL REPORT OUTBREAK 


Tiziana Lembo, left, and Alison Peel take samples from bats — known 
hosts for dozens of diseases — in Tanzania, where researchers are 
developing tools to fight disease. ALEXANDER TORRENCE/USA TODAY NETWORK 


Biologists pit 
math vs. disease 


Algorithms may help stop epidemics in their tracks 


Mark Johnson 
and McKenna Oxenden 


Milwaukee Journal Sentinel 
USA TODAY NETWORK 


As the biologist prepared to enter 
a cave in Uganda, a village leader 
stopped her. Before they began 
searching for bats — a host for doz- 
ens of diseases, including severe 
acute respiratory syndrome — they 
would need to talk to the dead, the 
leader said . 

So, on a day in early 2013, re- 


searcher Amy Gilbert sat on the dirt 
floor of a thatched hut, surrounded 
by villagers, and together they 
asked the ancestors for permission 
to enter the cave. 

Gilbert, who was working for the 
U.S. Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention, found herself won- 
dering about eye contact. Should 
she look up at the villagers or down 
at the dirt? More important: What 
would happen if the spirits said no? 


See OUTBREAK, Page 2A 
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Tweet heat: 
NFL players 
push back on 
fans’ scorn 


Tackling social media 
can be a challenge 


Lorenzo Reyes 
USA TODAY 


At home, dealing with the disap- 
pointment of a difficult loss last 
month, Atlanta Falcons safety Ricardo 
Allen grabbed his phone, tapped on 
the Twitter icon and scrolled through 
his mentions. He stopped at one: 

“@Ricardo37Allen you disrespected 
us bad I missed my son’s game to 
watch you guys play absolutely (exple- 
tive) not acceptable for super bowl 
team” 

Try as he did, Allen couldn't let the 
comment slide. He struck back in 138 
characters. 

“You disrespected your son by skip- 
ping his game to come be a fan at 
something you have no ties to. Get pri- 
orities right before coming at me” 

In an NFL season filled with social 
protests by players and criticism from 
the president, social media seem to 
have emboldened fans, trolls and ev- 
eryone in between. For athletes using 
personal Twitter, Instagram and Face- 


See NFL, Page 2A 


Atlanta Falcons safety Ricardo Allen 
drops a ball against the Miami 
Dolphins on Oct. 15. 
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